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THE EDITOR'S DIARY. 



Thursday, July 11. Of Second Wives and Husbands. 

That a second wife fares better than one first wedded has 
become an axiom, the truth of which has been, and no doubt 
will continue to be, amply confirmed by observation. We wonder 
why. The effect of gradual change from novel to commonplace 
relationship is understandable; so also is the result of a widen- 
ing of mental, moral and physical interest on the one side 
accompanied by a narrowing on the other, but these are fea- 
tures of existence wholly incidental to and in accord with the 
immutable laws of nature. How often it happens in 
these, days of women's exchange that, to the most kindly 
observer or even friend, the first seems vastly superior in all re- 
spects to the second companion, despite the abrupt change of at- 
titude on the part of him most concerned from indifference or 
cruelty towards the former to patient devotion to her presumably 
fortunate successor ! 

The greed of man in the possession of woman has been manifest 
from the beginning. Adam undoubtedly would have taken more 
wives could he have spared more ribs; and, despite his subsequent 
exemplary life, barring an excusable tendency after service so 
strenuous to linger too long with the wine, it is quite improbable 
that Noah lived as a recluse during those five hundred long 
years before he begat our ancestral Shem, Ham and Japheth. 
Even the canny Jacob, after being tricked by the no less crafty 
Laban, doubtless in meet return for swindling his guileless 
brother, was unwilling to part with Leah, and put his hands to 
the plough for seven more long years to get Eachel. Apparently 
there was little difference in attractiveness between the two 
sisters. The " tender eyes " of the elder surely must have counter- 
balanced the beauty of the younger; moreover, Leah gladdened 
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her husband's heart with many lusty children long before Eaehel 
placed in his arms the little Joseph, who subsequently engaged 
in predatory activities that in these good days would clearly fall 
within the provisions of the Interstate Commerce act and sub- 
ject their doer to stern rebuke for possessing a swollen fortune. 
Nevertheless, wherj later Jacob lifted up his eyes, in conformity 
with his characteristic caution, and beheld the red-headed Esau 
approaching with four hundred stalwart retainers, he promptly 
stationed the patient Leah and her children on the firing-line 
and secluded Eaehel and the future young corn monopolist in a 
protected tent in the rear. We readily perceive, therefore, as 
previously noted, that from the very beginning and for no ap- 
parent reason the second wife was unduly preferred, and so the 
custom has maintained even to these regenerate days. 

Further analysis of the causes of this continuing discrimina- 
tion might prove interesting, but could hardly serve any useful 
purpose; so we may as well place the burden upon the authority 
of Biblical tradition and cease to bear too heavily upon the 
modern usage, which virtually forbids one to divorce more than 
one partner without encountering forbidding glances from 
scrupulous high society of the present day. Since the Puritanic 
dictum that, having made one's bed, one must lie in it, has 
proven too restricted for twentieth - century requirements, it 
is a comfort to reflect that observance of obligations to a second 
spouse must be maintained to avert the ban of social ostracism. 

But what happens to the second husband? To him no truism 
has been applied and we have never heard his case discussed. 
Is he, too, regarded more kindly than his predecessor, or is his 
position as insignificant as that of a bridegroom on a wedding 
day? Upon this point no data seem to exist, nor have we been 
able by the most diligent inquiry to extract any trustworthy 
information from those best qualified to testify. We can only 
hope that the mere statement of the query may bring forth 
evidence of fact similar in quantity and quality to that which 
has afforded us so much enlightenment respecting the true 
spheres of living American spinsters. 



Friday, July It. Of Family "Tendencies. 

In the modern haste to rise in the world, and to obliterate one's 
footsteps, people are apt to overlook the strength that is gained 
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by standing still; the firmness and sturdiness of growth and the 
slow but sure development of force and influence. We are inclined 
to think too much nowadays of the name of the work we do, 
rather than the way the work is done and the results it begets. 
If we could but return to the simplicity of Herbert's : 

" All may of thee partake : 
Nothing can be so mean 
Which with his tincture for thy sake 
Will not grow bright and clean — 

" A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine; 
Who sweeps a room as for thy laws 
Makes that and th' action fine." 

There is no joy in life greater than congenial work, and that 
work is like to be most congenial and most fitting which is the 
work our fathers did before us. If only we could, by any earthly 
means, get back to the feeling that no work is in itself more noble 
than another, and that the whole question of fineness and prestige 
depends upon the way one's work is done, what a paradise the 
world would grow to be. Fancy a world where each man is 
doing the thing he can do best and doing it because he loves it. 
There is no royal road to such a paradise, but it would seem nat- 
ural that the most fitting profession for a man should be that 
of his fathers before him. Who cannot remember the splendid 
body of English domestic servants, now so rapidly passing away, 
who handed down their situations from generation to generation 
and were as deeply implicated in the fortunes of a great family 
as its own members? It is told of Johann Sebastian Bach that 
when he was training his great choir in Leipzig and writing the 
wonderful organ fugues, there were seventeen Bachs, all organ- 
ists and choirmasters in small German towns. A very success- 
ful modern writer tells of his family that of "my great-grand- 
father's descendants sixteen have published books," and " of my 
father's children all five have published books." 

One remembers the Bossetti family, Maria Francesca, writing 
her beautiful volume on Dante ; Dante Gabriel, following, gifted 
as few men have ever been as seer, painter, poet; William Michael 
an industrious writer and critic, and Christina the first of Eng- 
lish women poets. 
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The strength of numbers, of continuing a vocation instead of 
finding a new one, the avoiding all the difficulties of a fresh 
initiation, all these tend to lift one at the start when one pursues 
the family calling. For try as we will, in a democratic country, 
to believe that a man stands on his own feet only, the truth is 
that a man is a great deal more than himself ; he is his ancestors, 
with their leanings, their tendencies, their failings, their gains; 
he is his brothers and his sisters and his cousins, with their 
successes and their position in life and their reputations, and 
when he differs from them it is only a casual break in the 
thread of continuity, a little sporadic side issue. In the main, 
a man is a part of his own tribe and clan, and can infinitely better 
follow the same pursuits and accomplish like designs than divorce 
himself from his past and begin to blaze a new trail. 

And how instinctively, in old age, we all turn back to the 
family and read the records and gather up the traditions, and 
smile indulgently over the failings, because the same tendencies 
have warred in our own members. It is when a man remembers 
the family that he realizes, after all, how little he is a unit in 
this great universe. 



Saturday, July 13. The Object of Women's Clubs. 

The Woman's Club is here not only to stay but to multiply, 
and the great question is what its object should be, and then in 
how far it attains that object. If one ask what it was that 
marred the life and influence of the old-fashioned much-domesti- 
cated woman, we find that the conditions of her life tended to 
confining her sympathies and interests; to making her useful 
to a small community rather than to humanity at large. It would 
be dull, indeed, to overlook the fact, that by just such confining, 
noble natures were often deepened, and that if they were of 
value to few people they were, at any rate, of infinite value to 
those few. 

But propaganda, and popular movements and organizations are 
not for the nobler natures. Noble natures are self-poised and help 
themselves. No club was needed to help George Eliot write novels, 
or Eosa Bonheur to paint, or Duse to act, or Florence Nightin- 
gale to nurse. Clubs are for the masses who cannot escape dele- 
terious influences except by organized effort. So, if one be called 
upon to state succinctly the object of women's clubs, one might 
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say their highest function is to introduce to women the idea of 
comradeship and cooperation, and to release them from merely 
personal interests. Women have served men and children, but 
few women have understood how to serve their kind bravely. 
They have shown passionate loyalty in the family; but only 
here and there, in special cases, have they shown loyalty to woman- 
hood. If the congregating of women should ultimately lead to 
the realization that the welfare of each woman is insolubly bound 
up with the welfare of all women, what a wide realm of re- 
form we might see! If the comradeship of women should show 
them that some form of economic independence is necessary to 
the dignity of each human being, what a world of falseness and 
favor-currying might be done away with ! 

Doubtless the humiliating and shocking incident of two little 
boys who jested and laughed at their mother for buying their 
father an easy-chair and charging it to him, could only be 
duplicated in an old-fashioned community, and yet the idea that 
their mother had a right to any income, or to any expenditure of 
her own, despite the fact that she had married a poor man and 
by prudence and industry helped him to become a rich man and 
had borne his nine children, occurred to them as dangerously new 
and advanced. They were good sons and loving, but their mother 
was, after all, only the father's slave, and she had no right, out of 
his income of some twenty thousand a year, to buy an easy-chair. 
Perhaps the fact, too, that three little boys who heard their 
mother say, in response to this tale, "Thank Goodness, I can 
buy a chair when I want, for I make as much as my husband," 
all blushed and said shamefacedly, " At least, I'd never mention 
it," may go to show that the economic position of woman needs 
some readjustment So long as woman's independence is gained 
only by underhand means, by favor or admiration, so long will 
she remain only a part of a man's goods and chattels and in a 
position which invites dishonor. 

It is another question to ask in how far women's clubs are 
going to improve the life of women. Their clubs are multiple 
and exist for multiple purposes. There are social clubs that 
exist for no better object than to cultivate exelusiveness, for the 
ignoble object of showing that one woman may flaunt something 
from which she can debar another. There are clubs which exist 
to offer women a chance at the more common self-indulgences of 
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men. There are clubs to encourage women to speak easily in 
public, to lose whatever timidity and reserve the centuries of 
domesticity have inculcated. All these purposes, barring the 
first, which is simply primitive and vulgar, may be shaped to 
useful ends if only they lead women to respect and uphold true 
womanhood. There are many civic duties which women by 
virtue of their training can attend to better than men. There 
seems no doubt that, in all matters pertaining to the welfare 
of the children in the State, the influence of woman would be 
more scrupulous and disinterested than that of man. There is 
no doubt that the civic cleanliness, convenience and order 
would be more wisely administered by women. But, chiefly, let 
us hope that the women's clubs, by bringing women more con- 
stantly in contact with each other, may teach them loyalty to 
each other and induce the feeling of the responsibility of all 
women for the fate of each woman. 



Monday, July 15. On Making Wills. 

The writing of a will is a serious and a formal matter, and 
into one a man puts his deliberate and well-reflected intentions. 
This makes a will stupendously revealing, and to read one over is 
to come very close to the spirit of the man who wrote : to know his 
treasures, to understand his feeling toward men and to measure 
his fitness for adventures among seraphic and angelic beings. 
The words a man desires to have read when he lies dumb, the 
gifts he leaves, the grace with which he gives, all these lay bare 
the spirit, the heart of a disposition as few other things can. 
For a will is that which is to live after one, and it is written 
knowing that no wound inflicted can ever be remedied, no neglect 
repaired. 

" Why," said a little child on first hearing of a search for a 
will — " why, don't they know that he has carried his will up to 
God?" And yet the final expression of it remains in concrete 
terms for men to see. How egotism, or miserliness, or conceit, or 
self-satisfaction can shine out of a will ! How little exalting it 
is in most cases to read wills, and how often they turn us back 
to the authoritative statement that it is easier for a camel to 
pass through the eye of a needle ! 

The most perfect will we have ever seen was that of one who 
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bad so noble a sense of proportionate values and so keen and per- 
fected a set of perceptions that, reading it, we can readily fancy 
how easily the bridge was passed from human life to the councils 
of the angels: 

" I, Charles Lounsbury, being of sound mind and disposing memory, 
do hereby make and publish this, my last will and testament, in order 
as justly as may be, to distribute my interest in the world among 
succeeding men. 

" That part of my interest which is known in law and recognized 
in the sheep-bound volumes as my property, being inconsiderable and 
of no account, I make no disposal of in this my will. 

" My right to live, being but a life-estate, is not at my disposal, 
but these things excepted all else in the world I now proceed to devise 
and bequeath: 

" Item : I give to good fathers and mothers, in trust for their chil- 
dren, all good little words of praise, and encouragement, and all quaint 
pet names and endearments, and I charge said parents to use them 
justly and generously, as the needs of their children may require. 

" Item : I leave to children, inclusively, but only for the term of 
their childhood, all and every, the flowers of the fields, and the blos- 
soms of the woods, with the right to play among them freely, according 
to the customs of children, warning them at the same time against 
thistles and thorns. And I devise to children, the banks of the brooks, 
and the golden sands beneath the waters thereof and the odors of the 
willows that dip therein, and the white clouds that float high over 
the giant trees. And I leave the children the long, long days to be 
merry in, in a thousand ways, and the night and the moon and the 
train of the Milky Way to wonder at, but subject, nevertheless, to the 
rights hereinafter given to lovers. 

"Item: I devise to boys, jointly, all the useful idle fields and com- 
mons where ball may be played; all pleasant waters where one may 
swim; all snow-clad hills where one may coast, and all streams and 
ponds where one may fish, or where, when grim winter comes, one 
may skate; to have and to hold the same for the period of their boy- 
hood. And all meadows with the clover blossoms and butterflies there- 
of; the woods and their appurtenances; the squirrels and birds, and 
echoes and strange noises, and all distant places which may be visited, 
together with the adventures there found. And I give to said boys 
each his own place at the fireside at night, with all pictures that may 
be seen in the burning wood, to enjoy without let or hindrance and 
without any incumbrance of care. 

" Item : To lovers, I devise their imaginary world with whatever they 
may need: as the stars of the sky; the red roses by the wall; the 
bloom of the hawthorn; the sweet strains of music and aught else 
they may desire to figure to each other; the lastingness and beauty of 
their love. 
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"Item: To young men, jointly, I devise and bequeath all boisterous, 
inspiring sports of rivalry, and I give to them the disdain of weakness 
and undaunted confidence in their own strength. Though they are rude, 
I give to them the power to make lasting friendships, and of possessing 
companions, and to them exclusively I give all merry songs and brave 
choruses, to sing with lusty voices. 

" Item: And to those who are no longer children or youths or lovers, 
I leave memory, and I bequeath to them the volumes of the poems of 
Burns and Shakespeare and of other poets, if there be others, to the 
end that they may live over the old days again, freely and fully, 
without tithe or diminution. 

" Item : To our loved ones with snowy crowns I bequeath the hap- 
piness of old age, the love and gratitude of their children until they 
fall asleep." 

It is strange and ironical comment upon human institutions 
that this will should have come from an insane asylum. 



